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GRUEBY POTTERY 


¢(¢ J ET not your curiosity induce you, however, to pass by a modest 

white villa which overlooks the stream, enclosed in a fresh - 

little court; for here dwells an artist—an artist in faience. 

There is no sort of sign, and the place looks peculiarly 
private. But if you ring at the gate, you will not be turned away. 
You will, on the contrary, be ushered upstairs into a parlor—there is 
nothing resembling a shop—encumbered with specimens of remarkably 
handsome pottery. The work is of the best—a careful reproduction of 
old forms, colors, devices; and the master of the establishment is one 
of those completely artistic types that are often found in France. 

‘*His reception is as friendly as his work is ingenious, and I think it 
is not too much to say that you like the work the better because he has 
produced it. His vases, cups and jars, lamps, platters, plaques, with 
their brilliant glaze, their innumerable figures, their family likeness and 
wide variations, are scattered through his occupied rooms; they serve at 
once as his stock in trade and as household ornament. As we all 
know, this is an age of prose, of machinery, of wholesale production, of 
coarse and hasty processes. But one brings away from the establish- 
ment of the very intelligent M. Ulysse the sense of a less eager activity 
and a greater search for perfection. He has but a few workmen, and he 
gives them plenty of time. The place makes a little vignette, leaves an 
impression—the quiet white house in its garden on the road by the 
wide, clear river, without the smoke, the bustle, the ugliness, of so much 
of our modern industry. It ought to gratify Mr. Ruskin.’’ 

So writes Mr. Henry James of a potter of Blois; and much that he 
has said of M. Ulysse might be said of Mr. Grueby of Boston. One never 
leaves his shop without the sure sense that there at least the utilitarian 
spirit of American industry has been stamped out and mercenary motives 
put to shame. 

There are many potters and some masters. Mr. Grueby, by his cour- 
age and constant devotion to pottery as an art, has succeeded in win- 
ning a sure place among these latter. It has not been easy. From the 
first days of his work in Chelsea he has met with many reverses; he 
has been embarrassed by lack of capital and sometimes, I am ashamed to 
believe, by lack of sympathetic encouragement. Perseverance — hard 
enough when it is expected of us— when cried down as foolish, is pos- 
sible only to those who see their ideals clearly and urge themselves for- 
ward with tireless courage. Mr. Grueby has tried to make fine pottery. 
He has succeeded, but the goal is not yet reached; he has to help the world 
to know it. The Japanese have taught us much, but nothing more clearly 
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Various SIMPLE SHAPES 


perhaps than that beauty does not depend upon intricacy or elaborateness 
of design and ornamentation; it is to the heart, not to the hand, of the 
potter that we must look for it. There is less in the wonderful carved 
ivories of Japan than in the simplest pot thrown upon the wheeLof a 
potter that loves his art. This has been slow to fix itself in the minds of 
our American potters, who are more given to deadening processes of 
machinery than to the inspiration of the master’s mind. 

Yet to-day we may congratulate ourselves that we have men who 
know the value of individual effort and the wonderful charm of person- 
ality. They know that to see the mind of the potter in the pot is to see 
worth there. Such men are Mr. Taylor of the Rookwood Pottery, Mr. 
Carey of the Dedham Pottery, and Mr. Grueby of the Grueby Faience 
Company. 

In the course of the development of his art Mr. Grueby first mastered 
the opaque colors and glazes, and then devoted himself to working up dull 
colors. In this branch of pottery Mr. Grueby is now the only master. 
No potter in the world turns out vases with the wonderful soft, dull col- 
ors that those possess that come from the kilns of the Grueby Faience 
Company. The garish glare of the high glaze is serenely lacking in 
these, and the richness and depth of color is soothingly pleasant. All of 
the vases shown in the illustrations except the winged incinerary urn 
have this dull mat finish. The colors are varied and rich, a soft forest 
green perhaps predominating. 

Another discovery by Mr. Grueby is the dull crackle ware, which has 
been made nowhere before in the history of pottery. Dull tiles are made 
in many potteries by artificial means—that is, the high glaze is cut off 
either by blowing sharp sand against the hot tiles or by the use of strong 
acid. The Grueby pottery, on the other hand, issues dull from the kiln 
and demands no other treatment. The dull crackle ware is very pleasing, 
and is said to bear some resemblance to ancient Korean ware made six 
hundred years ago. The Japanese seem never to have learned the secret 
of the dull ware, for all their pots have a high, shiny glaze. 

It were not worth while, however, to give great attention to Grueby 
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MorE ELABORATE SHAPES 


pottery if there were not other beauty than that of surface and color to 
be found in it. Form must after all appeal to us with equal sharpness. 
It is here, most of all perhaps, that Mr. Grueby and Mr. Kendrick, to 
whom in all matters of design much credit is due, have made their 
departure from their fellows. Simplicity and grace of contour they 
have given first place in their ideals, and spared no earnest devotion in 
their quest of them. It is an experiment almost eternal in its vastness, 
this diligent search for beauty of form. Yet diligence alone can really 
serve us little. There must be more than striving, however conscious, in 
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this most subtle of problems. It is only over 
him who with infinite tenderness of heart 
fondles the clay at the wheel that the spirit 
of perfection ever hovers. 

We need only to linger over the few vases 
shown in the illustrations to become convinced 
that here at least is simplicity in varied and 
unique forms. We find no tortured outlines, 
no unnatural fantastic shapes. Some of them, 
were it not for the insinuating subtlety of 
line, we might aptly characterize as primitive. 
Yet on further study we find none crude. 
Many of them look easy to create—the more 
honor, then, to their creator if they be natural 
and easily turned in his hand. 

Yet Mr. Grueby has not been content with 
beauty of outline; color and shape are much, 
but not all. With Simplicity—the magic 
keyword of Grueby pottery — constantly in 
mind, he has delicately enriched the surfaces 
of his pots with crisp yet clinging leaves, 
charmingly modeled, and with convention- 
alized buds and fiowers. So cunning has INCINERARY URN - 
been the hand that the vases often seem to be 

















emerging from their 
own foliage, like living 
things. There is, above 
all, a certain convincing 


fitness in them that 
makes them seem natu- 
ral growths, not mere 
creations of human 
hands. It is in this 
sense of fitness, I take 
it, that Grueby pottery 
excels. 

At this point, no 
doubt, some one will 
interrupt: ‘‘Simplicity? 
Yes, I grant it; but why 
this erudeness? Where 
are the elegant lines of 
the Greek and the subtle 
refinement of his art?’’ 
To him, my answer must 
be, that elegance is, after 
all, only a single attri- 
bute of beauty, and that 
strength, simplicity and 
fitness are more sturdy 
fellows. Here, at any 
TALL VASES rate, we may see these 
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latter qualities and feel their worth, and if we find them lacking, if still 
we must have that more slender gift of elegance, we must turn to the 
Greek and satisfy our longing. At any rate, these pots before us are not 
meant to be Greek, yet are meant to have as great a beauty of their own. 

Mr. Charles Eliot Norton has said that the monotony of machine-made 
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GRUEBY TILING 


wares is killing the arts to-day. In Grueby pottery, monotony we are 
graciously spared. Every piece turned up at the wheel is different from 
its fellows. There is none of that distending unpleasantness that fills 
us at the sight of a hundred pots in rows, all alike, and no one of them 
bearing the stamp of individuality. 

While the tile work of the Grueby Faience Company is no doubt bet- 
ter known than the pottery, it is no less interesting. Perhaps the most 
charming of these tiles are those in Moorish patterns, examples of which 
are shown in the illustration. Into the hollow between the lines of 
the design, which are in low relief, the enamel settles and accentuates 
the pattern. 

The background of the upper border is pale green, with the key pat- 
tern in buff, while the edging is a fine, strong blue. The palm pattern 
below has a deep, blue glaze ground, with a dull green pattern. The 
coloring of the tiles themselves is extremely soft and pleasant. The 
squares at the corners that show so dark in the illustration, are in a deep 
indigo blue. The center of each tile is pale blue, the radiating figures 
are green, and the groundwork is a cream, while the intersecting pattern 
forming the outer row of each tile is a bright glazed yellow. All the 
rest of the tile, except the yellow, is in dull color. The enamel over the 
lines of the pattern is thin, so that the tile body, a dull gray, shows 
through, lending a softening effect to the whole. 
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Very interesting tiles in blue and white resembling Dutch work, but 
somehow free from the tone of the much-abused Delft, are also made. 

Mr. Grueby has, in the course of the development of his art, come 
upon the glazes and colors of the old Italian work of the Della Robbias, 
and he is now at work upon two altar pieces for a church in Newton, 
Mass., which, when complete, will take rank among the best work of 
the kind in the world. Already he has reproduced with great success 
the famous Della Robbia Bambini. ARTHUR RUSSELL. 
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O the tired woman who is trying to make beautiful the city house 
in a dingy row there must be something discouraging about the 
long suecession of country houses which have been held up as 
successful models in this series of articles. Where her dining- 
room windows open on dismal back yards and garbage cans in the alley, 
she reads of far-reaching views over rolling meadow and pasture, or 
the nearer glimpse of swaying lilacs and bright hollyhocks. To the 
city dweller this is all beyond hope; unless, indeed, he joins in the 
increasing number who are making a house in the country near the city 
the real home, and who come into the city for a few months in the 
winter as they used to go to the country for a few months in the sum- 
mer. This country living is no longer the sole prerogative of the very 
rich. Near our large cities quick suburban services on the railroads have 
made it possible for many a man who must be in a city office all day to 
bring up his family in the freshness and beauty of rural scenery. 
Furthermore, as the ideal house must always be a detached house, 
it is only natural that the attempts to approach the ideal which we call 
successful should ordinarily be country or suburban houses. The dwell- 
er in the stuffy ‘‘block house’’ in the city must learn what he can from 
the house of the more fortunate country householder. It is surprising 
how often decorative schemes may be adapted for uses in a city house. 
And again, it is true in America that the detached house is the rule and 
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GROUND PLAN 


not the exception. All our small towns, and many large cities, scarcely 
know the real city house and abhor the flat building. 

The house which is presented this month is in a country suburb, and 
yet its owner is a busy man every day in a Chicago ‘“‘skyscraper.’’ It 
is a year-round house, and it is furthermore a house built by an architect 
for himself. Beauty and comfort were equally sought for in the plan- 
ning. There could be no temptation to sacrifice one for the sake of the 
other. When a man is to live in a house himself he will be equally 
tender of his artistic feelings and his physical well-being. Mr. Alfred 
Hoyt Granger’s house is the resuit of great painstaking, and is extremely 
correct in all its accessories. For those who cannot attain a picturesque 
exterior there is yet much to be learned from the simplicity and refine- 
ment of the interior decorations. The furniture is especially worthy of 
notice throughout the house. 

The approach to the house is between two brick pillars set in a picket 
fence and under an iron arch above the gate. A brick walk, bordered 
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THE HALL 


with low hedges, leads on to the main doorway. The house itself is an 
extremely picturesque structure in the half-timbered English style. It 
is built of paving bricks of a reddish-brown tone, the upper stories 
rough cream-colored plaster crossed by dark brown beams, and the roof 
shingles stained a mossy green. The style admits of extraordinary pic- 
turesqueness, and with the many gables, breaks in the roof-line, wings 
built up two stories of brick, Mr. Granger has secured an interesting and 
quaint-looking dwelling. Perhaps smaller panes of glass in the sashes 
would have been more in keeping; they would certainly have been more 
picturesque. But many people still have a prejudice in favor of a large 
clear expanse of glass through which to view the outer world. 

There is a driveway parallel with the walk, and, as may be seen in 
the plan, there is a garden door, which gives entrance to the servants’ 
part of the house, and through which parcels and supplies may be taken 
in. The main entrance is through a simple arch. At the left is a 
bicyele room, and directly ahead the vestibule. 

The hall is not large; it is only a passageway, and is correspondingly 
furnished. The woodwork is black tak, almost entirely plain, except 
for the slight suggestion of Elizabethan models in the arch at the 
top of the pillar and pilasters supporting the ceiling. The long pan- 
eling of the doors is a pleasant revival of an old pattern. The stairs 
ascend at the left and turn at the landing above the vestibule, which is 
indicated on the exterior by the windows midway between stories. The 
walls of the hall are a rough yellow cartridge paper, with the ceiling 
ealcimined a lighter shade. Against this yellow the black of the wood- 
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THE LIBRARY 


work and the cornice between wall and ceiling stands out in bold sim- 
plicity, and the occasional pictures hung against it get their full value. 
The amber light from the glass in the doorways blends pleasantly in the 
color scheme. The floors throughout the house are alike, natural-finished 
oak. On the hall floor lie a few good antique rugs in dull blues, reds 
and yellow. The furniture consists of a few pieces, exceedingly good 
things, picked up at auctions for almost a song. The old chair came 
from Florence, and has the Florentine fleur-de-lis stamped on the 
leather. The clock is an English piece, over two hundred years old, 
with works from Italy said to be older even than the case. A black 
oak chest, the corner of which is seen in the illustration, offers its top 
in place of a table. 

The library or living-room is the largest room in the house, and is an 
inviting and beautiful room. It suffers somewhat in its presentation in 
the illustration by reason of the havoe which photography plays with 
color values. The velvet carpeting, for example, which looks rather 
gaudy in the picture, is in reality a very unobtrusive though rich combi- 
nation of dull greens and browns. The heavy woodwork and cornice are 
in black oak, as is also the carved chimney-breast and the low book- 
eases between the windows. The walls are rough plaster, painted a dull 
green, which is used again in the heavy silk curtains at the windows. 
The ceiling is a rich deep yellow. The mantelpiece is extremely attrac- 
tive, with the heavy black oak top and the facing of buff stone around 
the fireplace. There is a delightfully spacious air about this room, 
which is by no means entirely owing to its dimensions. There is plenty 
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THE Stupy 


of furniture in the room, but no confusion. Only a few pictures are 
used, and admirable restraint is shown in the use of bric-a-brac. The 
winged Victory makes a sunny patch of ivory white against the green 
wall. The library has a south exposure, so that there is no fear of the 
green making a cold room. The lamp shades are green, and the cush- 
ions in the wicker chairs green, with occasional touches of yellowish 
brown. The furniture in this room is either mahogany or wicker, and 
there are some particularly good mahogany chairs. The chair at the 
right foreground is as fine an example of a Sheraton chair as is often to 
be found. 

The den or study is asmaller room. Modern houses are likely to 
have two living-rooms, rather than the old-fashioned ‘‘parlor’’ and the 
living room. There are many times when it is particularly delightful to 
have a room where one may go apart for a quiet talk, and where one may 
have it by a blazing fire and in comfortable, stout chairs, and not in the 
bleak discomfort of some Louis XV drawing-room. Letters are some- 
times not easily written in the living-room, and books not easily read 
if there are people who wish to talk there. The study or writing room 
in Mr. Granger’s house is a room which glows with color and warmth. 
Its walls are covered with crimson burlap, and the curtains, which have 
a valance of silk across the top, are of the same color. The woodwork, 
including the excellent mantelpiece and bookcase, is of black oak, as is 
all the furniture. The fireplace is faced with golden brown brick and 
buff stone. The iron rack at the side, where shovel, tongs and poker 
hang, is a very useful and very decorative arrangement. It keeps the 
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THE DIntnG-Room 


fire implements close at hand, and yet not in the way to be toppled over. 
A little window of clear leaded glass with a crest in colors fills in the 
outer wall by the fireplace. But the light comes almost entirely from 
the big windows, and falls from the left on the writing table, which has 
also a big student lamp for evenings. The furniture of this room is 
extremely good. Indeed it must be repeated that all through the house 
the furniture is almost irreproachable, and may well serve as models of 
what is meant by good and simple designs. The table and chairs in this 
room were made by an old cabinet-maker who was discovered in an 
obscure shop, and who made the furniture under Mr. Granger’s super- 
vision at prices way below anything that the shops can offer—another 
illustration of how taste and perseverance always stand in place of 
money for those who have them. The stag’s head over the mantel and 
the numerous photographs put rather carelessly about, show that it is 
more intimate and more private than the large living-room. 

The dining-room is the pride of the house. It is somewhat unusual 
in style; it is rich and distinguished, and yet it has not been an expen- 
sive room to build. What appears to be a mahogany paneling reach- 
ing to the ceiling is really gumwood filled and polished. This use of 
soft woods is a special hobby of the builder of this house, and the results 
he produces are wonderful. The ceiling, rising on a graceful curve 
from the cornice, is decorated in a simple Elizabethan design of 
plaster moldings and panels. This style of ceiling decoration has 
fallen strangely into disuse. Plaster ornaments can be and often 
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A BEDROOM 


were atrocious in the 1870 period. But the old English ceilings offer 
some irreproachable models. The expense is trifling, and the result 
unusual and distinguished. The dining-room is a finely propor- 
tioned room, with a bay of five windows at the end, in which stands a 
flourishing pot of ferns. The woodwork and the fine mahogany furni- 
ture furnish plenty of rich coloring for the room. Curtains and carpet 
keep the tones of the decoration deep and red. On the floor is a plain 
green velvet carpet, made into a rug with a border. The curtains, of 
tapestry, are old rose and green, and the fireplace is faced with green 
marble. There are few ornaments in the room, and an occasional family 
portrait in a gilt frame adds a touch of light to the dark polish of 
the walls. 

Two pictures of bedrooms are here reproduced. Here the change is 
made from rich and dark effects to dazzling freshness and cleanness. 
The bedroom with two beds is done in green and white. The woodwork‘ 
as it is everywhere upstairs, is white. The paper is a flowered stripe, 
such as is within every one’s reach nowadays. Muslin curtains at the 
windows are crowned by a valance of green silk, which is much lighter 
than it seems from the photograph. The brussels carpet rugs are green 
and white. The silk which covers the couch is green. A crocus-yellow 
cushion on the couch, and yellowin the chintz cushions of the wicker 
chairs add the contrasting note of color which is so necessary to bring 
out the real beauty of the green. The beds are brass and the furniture 
mahogany, none of it necessarily expensive. The plant in the window, 
the reading lamp and the comfortable little beflounced rocking-chair show 
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THE GUEST-CHAMBER 


4 that the room is ready for a half-hour’s rest at any time. And the couch 
| is equally inviting. There is a theory in this household that each bed- 
i room couch should have one pillow covered with fresh white linen. 









Ha Crash, silk and velvet are often attractive, but the fastidious like the 

i} cool feeling of linen against the cheek. And a bedroom couch should 

i always be ready for a five minutes’ rest or an afternoon’s nap. 

1} The second bedroom pictured is a guest room, with windows opening 
ae toward the east. It is papered with a gay flowered paper in which rose 

: evlor is the prevailing tint. The couch cover has old rose in it, and the 






Hg bedspread is old rose and white. A beautiful rose-colored mohair rug 
tH lies in front of the dressing table and another in front of the open fire. 
i The floor is covered with a plain yellowish or cream-colored matting. 
The three windows of the bay are curtained with white muslin, and on 
ts the stand by the windows are some ferns in a simple red clay pot. It 
H is very little trouble to keep plants in bedrooms, but it is one of the 
small graces of life, which, though often neglected, are so well worth the 
pains they cost. The furniture of the room is white enamel, and it is 
worth while to note it because white furniture has come to have a rather 
bad name since so much of it is vulgar. White enamel has a delightful 
creamy tone, and when it is used on perfectly plain furniture, as in the 
75 present case, the result is admirable. This guest chamber, however, is 
‘@ a extremely refined, and superlatively dainty. It is not perhaps just the 
(4 room for daily use, but nothing could be more charming for occasional 
Tl hospitality. OLIVER COLEMAN. 
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‘“‘DouBLE Bow-Knor’”’ 


HAND-WEAVING IN NORTH CAROLINA 


N this age of machinery, it is a pleasure to find one place where the 

| whir of the spinning-wheel and the thud of the hand-loom batten 

are familiar sounds; where the yellow dye-flower is gathered, and 

the blue-pot ‘‘set’’ beside the hearth; and where a few sheep sup- 

ply the material for the clothing of the farmer’s family. All this you 
may find in some of the mountain communities of North Carolina. 

The homespun now produced is for the most part of the commoner 
sort—linsey, flannel or jeans, with a warp of cotton and woof of wool; 
though in rare cases both warp and woof are woolen. Though the old 
bark dyes are still much used, a preference is shown for the aniline. 
Perhaps a true esthetic instinct guides the workers in this, for the 
bright reds of the men’s shirts and the gay striped linsey dresses of the 
women and girls relieve pleasantly the somber tints in the narrow moun- 
tain valleys where the dark, dull green of hemlock and rhododendron 
forms the background of the winter landscape. 

Here and there, among the older women, one can be found who 
understands the mysteries of the more intricate weaving, and who fur- 
nishes her own home and those of her well-to-do neighbors with cover- 
lets and counterpanes woven in patterns by the ‘‘double-draught.’’ 
Specimens of these, and also of linen tablecloths and towels made by the 
mothers of the present generation, are treasured in almost every moun- 
tain home. There are examples, too, still kept of cotton dresses woven 
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during*the Civil War—white 
for Sunday wear, and for 
week-days divers stripes and 
plaids. Even now, in some 
of the more remote counties, 
stout and well-looking ging- 
ham is woven by hand for 
the sake of its wearing qual- 
ities. 

The counterpanes are of 
white cotton woven in raised 
patterns, and each of these 
patterns or draughts is 
named—as, for instance, the COVERLET-WEAVING 
‘Snail Trail,’’ ‘‘Cat Track’’ 
and ‘‘Honeycomb.’’ Thecoverlets are of wool and cotton. The ground- 
work, and, indeed, the entire warp, or chain, is of white cotton. The 
pattern is formed by the homespun wool which, with cotton, makes up 
the woof, or filling. The wool is dyed, usually with indigo, though 
other colors are used; and two or more colors are often used in the 
same coverlet. Such work as this was done in the Northern States 
several generations ago, and examples of it are still to be found in old- 
fashioned houses. 

The ability to ‘‘draw in’’ and to weave these coverlets by the written 
patterns, and 
to do so with- 
out making 
“bobbles”’ 
(mistakes), is 
regarded as a 
great accom- 
plishment ; 
and such 
handiwork 
must often 
have afforded 
an outlet for 
the expres- 
sion of artis- 
tie feeling. 
Each notable 
weaver has 
her cherished 
draughts, 
gathered 
from one 
source and 
another, some 
designed or 
improved by 
herself. 
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Part OF WOVEN COVERLET, ‘‘ SEVEN STarRs’’ PATTERN 


‘“‘THE BEGINNING OF THE DOUBLE BOW-KNOT COVERLEADS DRAFTS”’ 
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(Part of the draught for weaving the ‘‘Double Bow-knot;’’ from a 
MS. copy forty years old.) 
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The names of some of the draughts are really descriptive of the pat- 
tern; others are suggestive, as the ‘‘Missouri Trouble,’’ an old pattern 
invented and named when there was indeed trouble in Missouri. Others 
are as follows: Double Bow-knot, Fox Trail, Rocky Mountain Cucum- 
ber, Cup and Saucer, Bonaparte’s March, Webster’s Delight, Chariot- 
wheel, Snowball of Virginia, Philadelphia Pavement, Seven Stars, Wan- 
dering Vine, Beauty of Virginia, Sea-shell, World’s Wonder. 

It was in trying to help, without pauperizing, the inhabitants of one 
of the mountain coves that the idea of reviving these half-forgotten arts 
came to me. Only a little has been done, but enough to show that the 
products are salable, and that the work thus given to the women in their 
homes is the best help, in material ways, that could be given. The 
starting was a slow process, for much had to be learned from those unac- 
customed to teach. 

Our chief product thus far is the coverlet material, which finds a sale 
for portiéres, lounge-covers and tablecloths. This gives work to many 
hands. The wool must be first picked over, then carded into rolls, then 
spun by deft hands into the fine yarn. 

Next comes the dyeing; though when indigo is used, it is better to 
dye ‘‘in the wool’’ before carding. For our work the favorite ‘‘Diamond 
Dyes’’ are prohibited, and from the older women we have learned the 
secrets of the old dyes. For black, the black-walnut bark is the best; 
for brown, black-walnut and butternut; golden-browns, chestnut oak 
bark; red-brown, hemlock bark; yellow, the dye-flower, sneeze-weed, 
broomsedge, bay leaves, hickory bark; greenish-yellow, blue-stone and 
maple bark; purple, maple bark. For blue, indigo is used, and madder 
for red. A good dull green is made by dyeing first with indigo and then 
with hickory bark. Different hues ‘are obtained by differing depth in 
each dye. To seta blue-pot and have it ‘‘come’’ successfully is a task 
requiring no little skill and experience; but the younger women are 
mastering this. 

Now that the ‘‘filling’’ is ready, the next step is to ‘‘warp’’ the chain 
of white cotton. The thread is wound on a number of corncob spools, 
and from these passed to and fro over an arrangement of pegs, the warp- 
ing-bars. At each ‘‘bout’’ the worker ‘‘picks the cross’’ so that when 
the whole is taken from the bars the alternate threads are crossed ready 
to be put into the two or more sets of harness. Then the chain is 
‘‘beamed,’’—that is, put in the loom—each of the six or seven hundred 
threads being put separately through the right harness-eye according to 
the written pattern. In the double-draught weaving there are four sets 
of harness and four treadles. Then each thread is handled again as it is 
passed through the “‘sley,’’ or reed, the ends are fastened to the forward 
beam, and the weaver, pinning her pattern where she can see it plainly, 
sits down to her work. 

The raising and working of flax has been abandoned in all the moun- 
tain settlements with which I am acquainted. We are trying an experi- 
ment in reviving this, which bids fair to be successful in producing a 
coarse gray linen for drapery and embroidery which will sell for enough 
to cover the cost of production. 

The older people remembered that the flax-seed should be sown on 
Good Friday, and just so thickly that one’s thumb would cover five. 
For two years past patches of blue-eyed flax have grown beside the cabin 
doors. It is pulled in August, ‘‘watered’’ or retted during the winter, 
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then broken on the flaxbrake, scutched and hackled, before it is ready 
for the spinners. 

The work supplied is of benefit to a community shut off from markets, 
and so from many ways of earning the extra money which adds so much 
to the comfort of other farming people; and the revival of these old 
time ways brings a fresh interest to the women—an interest much needed 
in their isolated lives. They talk of the days when, scarcely able to sit 
alone they were made to hold the cards, and how they learned to spin 
when they were too small to reach the wheel without standing on a thick 
plank. They are teaching their girls to card and spin and weave, and 
the children take as great an interest in the work as do the mothers. The 
greatest gain of all, and the one which gives the most encouragement for 
going on from this beginning, is the gain in habits of industry and 
thrift. Itis in a great measure the loss of these qualities that has caused 
the mountaineers to fall behind in the race. Not texture of wool and 
cotton and linen alone is woven, but also the unspeakably valuable tex- 
ture of character in those who put their hands to the work. 

FRANCES L. GOODRICH. 
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F a beautiful dress, properly worn, is held and required to express a 
woman’s character, a beautiful home, lived in all the year round, 
may be called the articulate picture of the owner’s tastes, habits 
and career. On entering a house you can tell as surely from the 

furniture whether the inhabitants are sympathetic as you can from the 
manners of the servant who opens the door. Both unconsciously reflect 
character. 
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On the time-honored Hill of Blackheath, once so dangerous to cross 
after nightfall, because bristling with highwaymen and their ‘‘revolting’’ 
victories, a fine old house is oceupied by the Bishop of Southwark and 
Lady Barbara Yeatman. It is one of several seventeenth-century houses 
remaining like scattered fragments of the past: solid, sturdy, direct, 
with their brown bloom of old English brick, round-topped windows, 
and the long, graceful lines of old French ironwork. Greyladies, hard 
by, is another. 

There were giants in those days, even amongst architects, and the 
proportions of these few remaining old houses are so subtly pleasant 
that their rigid plainness, like the plainness of Puritans, is forgotten. 
Dartmouth House was formerly much broader than it is now, a wing on 
either side (one with a tower) having been removed; and the south side 
has been remodeled, with deep bays extending up the whole height of 
the house. I asked Lady Barbara why this change had been made and 
by whom, and she said it was by her father, the fourth Earl of Dart- 
mouth, in order to bring the sun and a glimpse of the pretty old garden 
into the main sitting-rooms. There had been no south windows; now 
the south peers in. 

The house is now rectangular, the door in the center, to which a pair 
of carriage drives and a pair of old stone flights of steps, converge in the 
old-fashioned way. It has been for about two hundred years in the 
possession of the Dartmouth family, who gave it its present name, and 
to whom it passed from the Miss Washingtons, before the Washington 
family emigrated to the new country. Lady Barbara quarters the Stars 
and Stripes (only six stars) in the Dartmouth escutcheon; and parts of 
the building are certainly as old as when the United States only num- 
bered six. 

This house has a history of deep interest to both English and Ameri- 
cans, especially Americans, for here lived the Earl of Dartmouth who was 
Secretary of State under George III during the momentous days before 
the Declaration of Independence; and no doubt many of his dispatches 
which dealt with America’s future were unsealed and sealed within the 
very walls of what is now the Bishop’s library. Here, too, Wesley was 
an honored guest, and a summer-house that stands on the grassy terrace, 
and from which I have often looked down on the heath and garden, 
is a place where he is reported to have discussed great scriptural 
theses. 

It is strange that in the Independence days the English Secretary of 
State and Washington were allied by blood, and both were connected 
with this fine old house. The present work carried on here, too, is not 
inharmonious with its past, for Dartmouth House and the name of Yeat- 
man is well known in connection with that excellent college of women- 
workers close by it in South London commonly called Greyladies, 
founded by the Bishop of Southwark and directed by his sister, Miss E. 
F. E. Yeatman (Lady-Head), and other members of the Yeatman family. 
The ability and smoothness with which it is conducted have made it a 
center of extreme interest and usefulness. 

As you enter Dartmouth House the wide square hall which once 
sheltered sedan chairs and powdered beaux and belles, is comfortably 
adorned with old oak, Oriental draperies and carpets, and a big brazen 
vase of Flanders work containing a palm tree. On the right winds one 
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DARTMOUTH HOUSE FROM THE GARDEN 


of the broad, indulgent staircases of old times, leading to the bedrooms 
and upper sitting-rooms. 

Straight ahead is a fine room, with four windows giving onto the 
lawn, the walls colored a soft red, the upper part of which is covered 
with a few charming old pictures and the lower part banked with books. 
Upon the bookcases crowd many tempting curios, German and Belgian 
faience and porcelain, amongst them a Delft representation of the 
pathetic figure of the dead Saint Cecilia, lying as she died, her head 
turned to mother earth as Maderno found her and sculpted her. A 
woman’s face in terra cotta, old Etruscan work, the voto of some antique 
worshiper in the temple of Juno. These votive figures which Protestants 
particularly connect with the Roman Catholic Church, are far older than 
Christianity, and testify that faith could be strong in the merciful inter- 
position of God, under however mistaken a name—as strong in Juno as 
in the Blessed Virgin—for the priests used periodically to strip the over- 
loaded temple wails and (because the votive objects were too sacred to 
destroy but too numerous to keep) bury them in a trench, from which 
this especial head was reseued. Did not Schiller say, ‘‘Unter die Hiille 
aller Religionen liegt die Religion selbst?’’ 

A good collection of those old French plates painted with rustie sub- 
jects, which look so innocent and merry, but which were largely instru- 
mental in helping on the French Revolution by their political entendus, 
rest on the tables and shelves of this cozy room, which is the Bishop’s 
library and work room. A fine old mantelpiece of carved wood, now 
painted brown, represents the stag in the old fable admiring his horns 
in the pool (a real piece of looking-glass quaintly inserted in the wood), 
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whilst beyond him rise the forest trees in which those rams horns after- 
ward entangle him with disastrous results. On each side this plaque 
hang the carved garlands of roses familiar in the floral decorations of 
Louis XIV. 

Lady Barbara’s drawing-room opens on the right side of the hall, a 
pretty room and spacious, hung with pale blue paper, the older panneling 
having gone the way of all flesh; the chimney-piece, double-breasted, 
abutting in the room with charming angles and shadows of blue. Again 
the carved wood garlands, and a central plaque recalling Benvenuto’s 
merry groups of boys, give us the date of the house. Above is a charm- 
ing picture of a shepherdess by Sir Peter Lely. 

Much of the furniture is old French, the dainty chairs, with painted 
balusters and backs of the time of Greuze and Angelica Kauffmann. 
Some of the more modern settees and fauteuils are of blue velvet, and 
this blue is echoed in an Italian cabinet inlaid with lapis lazuli and 
agate. Another cabinet is also Italian, inlaid with ivory. 

On a console stands a fine old Louis XIV clock, upon a Chinese cas- 
ket, beside them some specimens of the quaint Pesaro pottery or faience 
made to resemble full-blown cabbages, which were once in the celebrated 
Orsini Palace in Rome, and beneath some handsome Oriental broideries. 

Here Miss Yeatman met me and gave me some particulars of the work 
of the Greyladies, and how the often depressing and strenuous work 
amongst the fur-pickers 
and other poor is cheer- 
fully diversified with 
general benefit both to 
the Greyladies and to 
Blackheath by holidays, 
music and lecturettes. 

From the three long 
French windows the old 
terraced garden—scene 
of many an attractive 
summer gathering — 
shines green as an emer- 
ald, and beyond the trees 
the old wall overlooks 
the redoubtable heath. 
Lady Barbara, who is as 
gravely picturesque and 
kindly as the fine old 
rooms which express 
her, told me an amusing 
anecdote of her family. 
Her grandmother, when 
a fair young lady in her 
teens, was returning 
from a court function in 
London one evening, 
when highwaymen 
showed signs of an 
attack. All the family 
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| diamonds were in danger, and no doubt the utmost terror reigned within 
| the heavy old four-in-hand. The coachman, with prompt wit and pres- 
| 
| 





ence of mind, called to the miscreants, ‘‘Well, gentlemen of the road, 
you came in time for apples and crackers, if ’tis that you want, for we 
have only the young gentlemen returning from school.’’ A momentary 
hesitation amongst the assailants gave the plucky coachman time to lash 
i his four stout horses up that breakneck hill—on which my own horses 
Hy had been glad to rest midway—and the lady and the diamonds were 














| saved. 
i It is to be hoped that the two fine old houses, so near together, in 
4) fa which the Bishop of Southwark and Lady Barbara Yeatman conduct and 
beet Ui interlace so much good work and so much cordial hospitality, will be 
iti saved to as good purpose! Blackheath Hill remains beautifully old 
Hi world in many nooks and corners, and the next generation will be will- 
{ ing to give anything and do anything to save the destruction which is 
leet going on in the charming old suburbs of London. 





M. E. HAWEIS. 





AT THE PAPER HANGER’S 


Bi HE usual dealer in wall papers is a good deal of a hypocrite. It is 
te tl surprising how closely his taste coincides with your own, espe- 
cially after he has shown three or four samples and you have 
expressed your ideas. The things you like he assures you are 
extremely ‘‘stylish’’ or ‘‘very popular;’’ they have always been ‘‘used 
suecessfully’’ in one or two notably artistic houses. He takes your 
measure as quickly as possible, and advises you accordingly. He often 
has exquisite taste, and it may be gall and wormwood to him to see you 
buy bad things, but after all he is there to sell you papers and not to do 
missionary work. If he tells you that your taste is abominable, and 
that what you select is out of the question, you may possibly believe 
him, but next time you will probably go to another shop. 

All this is said not particularly in disparagement of the paper dealer, 
but nevertheless in warning against him. If you know more or less 
definitely what you want, and convince the salesman in the beginning 
that you want his very best taste, he can probably be of great aid. 
Before you start to look at papers there are several things which ought 
to be fully decided. If you have several rooms opening out of each 
other, it is best to plan a definite color scheme. Then stick to it, If 
you have decided to do your dining-room in red, do not change your 
| mind because you see an especially lovely paper in green and old rose. 
t There is probably somewhere an equally charming red paper, and if it is 
not in the first shop, you must search till you find it. The relation of 
the colors in connecting rooms is so important a part of decoration that 
it must not be lightly upset 

Another thing which can be decided upon better at home than in the 
shop is whether a figured paper or one almost plain shall be used. If 
i] the room is to be hung with pictures, there are only a few kinds of paper 
) 
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which will do. The perfectly plain color is perhaps best of all. Buta 
small, unobtrusive ‘‘all-over’’ pattern does almost as well, and if only a 
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few pictures are to be used is perhaps better. To many people a broad 
expanse of perfectly plain color seems a little bare. A striped paper is 
also often quite satisfactory. The more elaborate designs, especially 
the chintz-like patterns with flowers, will not allow this, but the simple 
stripes of two shades of the same color, even when there is a small 
design with the stripings, give a welcome to pictures hung upon them. 


Such patterns will prove more durable than a plain wall, since they soil 
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less easily and will make good 
backgrounds. Among some seen 
in the shops is a fine stripe of 
two shades of yellow; the second, 
narrow stripes of green with a 
small conventionalized floral orna- 
ment scattered over it at regular 
intervals (reproduced here), and 
the third, a kind of basketwork 
pattern of brown on a yellow 
background which shows dull hori- 
zontal lines of gold. 

The wall papers reproduced in 
the present article are chosen more 
or less at random from samples of 
the papers which are to be had 
almost everywhere at the present 
moment. They are not necessarily 
the best papers that are to be had, 
but they are good. And because 
they are in style at the moment 
you can be sure of getting them. 

One cannot advis strongly against choosing papers merely 
because they are ‘‘fashionable’’ and ‘‘very popular.’’ And yet the cur- 
rent style does affect our choice, for the styles which are to be had in 
greatest quantity contain the widest range of color and design, while the 
best patterns of last year’s stock and that of the year before last are apt 
to be sold out and no longer manufactured. One must, in consequence, 
be to a certain extent the victim of circumstance. 
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But fortunately each season’s 
patterns contain many admirable 
designs, and the cheaper papers 
are quite as apt to be as good as 
those more expensive. The pres- 
ent examples are none of them 
more expensive than forty-five 
eents the roll; the cheapest is 
fifteen cents, and the average 
would be between twenty and 
twenty-five cents. 

Stripes are extremely fashion- 
able at the moment, and very easy 
to find. They are also very good. 
Perhaps nothing is better than 
inch-broad stripes of two shades 
of the same color, such as may be 
had everywhere, in red, yellow, 
green and blue. Narrower stripes 
are to be had for rooms too small 
for the broader ones, but they lack 
the character of the bolder pattern. 

There are numerous more elab- 


orate patterns, and some of them are extremely pretty and useful. 








An 


old-fashioned paper with bands of blue and garlands of pink roses makes 


a charming bedroom or boudoir. 


Then there is a broad stripe of yellow 


against a white background, covered with a delicate, vine-like tracery 
of yellow. With a strong green or blue in the draperies and furnish- 


ings, it would make a light and pleasant drawing-room. A ribbed paper 
with a stripe of old blue upon 
which is an Empire wreath in 
darker blue would make a good 
drawing-room if one put some 
color in the room, such as crimson 


cushions for the chairs. A delight- 
ful green bedroom might be 
papered in the quaint paper with 
stripes of green, and between them 
a lace-like design of green on the 
white background. 

Tapestry papers will be more 
popular than ever, it is said. 
Technically the tapestry reproduc- 
tions are very wonderful, it must 
be admitted. Furthermore, the 
designs, often copied from old 
tapestries, are sometimes extremely 
good, and the colorings, coming 
from the same sources, are usually 
rich and quiet. In short, the pop- 
ularity of tapestry reproductions 
is not to be wondered at. There 
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of Milwaukee is the architect of the designs 
ted this month. For various reasons, and 
re of probable expense, it was decided that 
honorable mention rather than one of the 
ywever, would be a delightful one to live in, 
considerably larger family than those which 
fore. Mr. Gray starts his work by taking 
at once rids himself of one of the great diffi- 
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HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL competition ron A THREE THOUSAND DOLLAR HOUSE. (7 WILL oe seen 

THAT THIS PLAN IS DESIGNED FOR A FIFTY FOOT,CORNER, TOWN LOT. THE DINING ROOM HAS STEN 

RAISED TWO STEPS ABOVE THE HALL AND SITTING ROOM ; THE KITCHEN BEING OW A LEVEL wire 
THE FORMER ALLows WHAT IS DONE FOR APPEARANCE IN THE ONE CASE_BE TURNED TO ADVANTAGE IN THE OTHER 
BY APYORDING BETTER LIGHTED LAUNDRY FACILITIES IN THE BASEMENT, AS WELL AS RENDEGING THE LATTER 
CASIER OF ACCESS PROM THE YARD OUTSIDE. MENTION MIGHT ALSO BE MADE OF THE UTILITARIAN AD- 
VANTAGE OF COMBINING A CENTRAL HALL FIREPLACE WITH RECESSED KITCHEN PANGE FLUES, THEREBY 
OBTAINING CONVENIENCE GF OPERATION AND CONTROL OF ODORS IN COOKING WHILE AT THE Sane 


PLAN OF fIReT FLOOR 


TIME AFFORDING DESIRABLE LOCATION OF FIREPLACE IN HALL THE HOUSE 'S PLANNED FOR A 


SOUTH AND EAST EXPOSURE , THE PRINCIPAL WINDOWS OF BOTH OINING AND SITTING BOOM FACING 
THE GARDEN. 


HE House BEAUTIFUL comsperition ror A THREE THOUSAND DOLLAR House. 


THE SERVANTS OVARTERS ARE PLACED IN THE ATTIC, THE 
T OF ST ‘ASES BEING SUCK THAT THEY MAY BE ENTIRELY CLOSED orr 
PROM THE REST oF THE HOUSE WU so DESIRED, 
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an cottage by assuming that his house shall 
| shall have a south and east exposure on the 

This easily disposes of the question of a 
itechen, and allows a very sunny frontage for 
rance to the main door and porch from each 
plot of ground around the porch terraced up 

This same hedge is continued on a lower 
g-room wing, and cuts off the view of the 


use is extremely simple. One wing and the 
gable window in the attic are the only things 
h of the roof. The whole second story pro- 
in the fashion of olden days, and the second 
be shingled. The gable ends are timbered, 
th square panes in wooden sashes. The one 
ibule is the only variation from the simple 


ly planned, although Mr. Gray is not so eco- 

‘itage builders. The house is indeed spacious 
of the cramped effect of many houses of this 
vestibule, one comes into a beautifully pro- 
one side runs the stairease, with three win- 
itisa bench. At the end is a big fireplace. 

large apartment, made bright by the bay- 
open fireplace. 

s approach are wonderfully spacious, and the 

vell to entertaining. There is a step up from 
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the hallway to a part divided by a railing or a half partition on which 
two columns stand supporting the ceiling. This forms what is partly a 
room by itself and partly a vestibule to the dining-room. A seat at one 
side offers a resting place. The dining-room is well lighted, but has no 
windows on the side toward the kitchen. The house is well arranged in 
this respect. One bedroom upstairs overlooks the kitchen yard, but that 
is the only room. This is much pleasanter for the owners of the house, 
and equally desirable from the servants’ point of view. From the 
dining-room one enters the kitchen through a china closet. 

The kitchen has plenty of room in it, and from it staircases lead 
upstairs and to the cellar. In this connection, it is well to study the 
arrangement of staircases which is peculiarly successful. Coming 
upstairs from the kitchen, the servants may go directly from the first 
landing by a second flight of stairs to their own quarters in the attic 
story, or by passing through a door they come out upon the correspond- 
ing landing of the main staircase, and so gain the bedroom floor without 
needing to go through the main hall downstairs. 

Putting the servants’ rooms in the third story makes the house very 
commodious. There are three good-sized bedrooms on the second floor, 
besides a snug little library or den, a bathroom and numerous closets. 
Closet room is abundant on the bedroom floors, and almost the only 
fault which could be found with the arrangement is the fact that the plan 
does not give any of the bedrooms open fireplaces. This might be 
possible in the corner of the east bedroom, if the closet opening there did 
not interfere. 

It is somewhat doubtful whether Mr. Gray’s house could be satisfac- 
torily built for the three thousand dollars which the conditions of the 
competition allow. Barring this fact, his plans deserve great praise. 
The interior arrangements are original and convenient, and a consider- 
able family could be accommodated within his cottage walls. 
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CALIFORNIA 


N estimating the influence of climate upon art or character the temp- 

| tation is usually to claim too much, but the most cautious observer 

of recent building in the far Southwest forsees that whatever archi- 

tecture in the semi-arid region is destined to become, it will not be 

commonplace and it will not follow the fashion set by other portions of 
the country. 

Throughout the cities of Southern California there is a manifest 
endeavor to ‘‘live up’’ architecturally to the natural advantages of the 
country. Commercial success, of course, seeks to express itself in stone 
blocks which might have been brought bodily from Chicago or New 
York, but domestic architecture shows an uneasy consciousness that the 
city house and suburban cottage of places to the north and east are alike 
unsatisfactory as models in Southern California. The result has been 
that after experimenting with everything from Swiss chalets to Colonial 
mansions, the architects of the Southwest have decided that the best type 
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In SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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of building for this frostless, sunshiny land is the kind that has already 
been there for several hundred years. The number of modern Spanish 
buildings in California is not yet large, but they are so conspicuously 
suitable that future builders must follow so excellent an example. 

At Monterey, where so many of the old Spanish houses are still 
standing, and where nearly every cow-shed is roofed with the precious 
red tiles which it inherited when repairs to the house became imperative, 
there has been almost no new building, yet there are a few cottages to 
testify to the owner’s belief that the adobe house—which costs little and 
in this climate lasts forever—may be successfully adapted to the needs 
of a modern family. One of these, on the road to Paupie Grove, has a 
roof of red tiles and warm yellow walls, which look as if they had 
absorbed the sunshine of many seasons. In the suburbs of Chicago it 
would be an impossible house; in the middle of its rose garden, its 
artistic sins are fully and freely forgiven. 

A row of five small houses in Santa Barbara, built by Mr. A. Page 
Brown, shows how much variety there is in modern Spanish architec- 
ture for the man who is original enough to develop it. These houses 
are on the way to the beautiful Santa Barbara Mission, and it is hardly 
too much to say that they are an adequate mental preparation for the 
best of the old Spanish churches. Photographs of them give but a faint 
idea of their attractiveness. Their creamy walls show in the semi-trop- 
ical sunshine an almost incredible range of tone. Across them the over- 
hanging roofs of modern red tiles cast deep shadows, bold in outline, 
but of exquisite softness of color. The architectural detail in the 
gables and around the smaller windows adheres closely enough to prece- 
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dent to justify itself, but every line has also individual fitness and grace. 
A charming feature of two or three houses is the trellis at the sides. 
You may see the idea, less deliberately carried out, in half of the old 
adobe country houses in California, but Mr. Brown has made the most of 
it, and with excellent effect. These houses stand on a hillside against a 


background of purple-black mountains, and have a front view which 
overlooks the town and the bay far below. Blue plumbago vines and 
searlet creepers drape their cream-white walls against which the sharp 
outlines of the palms on the lawns are clearly defined. More perfect 
human habitations are rarely seen. A mile or more out of Santa Bar- 
bara, in the other direction, a large country house in Spanish style is 
nearing completion. It stands on a hill where it overlooks the Pacific 
on one side, while on the other it commands a view of the Santa Inez 
Mountains and the Montecito Valley. With the various offices surround- 
ing it, the house makes a large group of yellow buildings, and is some- 
times mistaken by the indiscriminating tourist for a mission in a remark- 
able state of preservation. Though not yet finished, it looks as much at 
home as if it had stood there since the time of the padres. 

Orange Grove Avenue, Pasadena, has several good Spanish houses, 
and others which show the danger of over-elaboration in adobe and tiles. 
It would be better for California that Spanish architecture had not 
been born than that some recent examples of it should be imitated. 

San Diego’s contribution to the revival of Spanish architecture is a 
demonstration that it is admirable for commercial purposes. Its new 
bath-house is modern Spanish, as is also its chief livery-stable. These 
buildings are not above criticism, but even to hint this when they are so 
far better to look at than other bath-houses and livery-stables would be 
ungrateful to the men who designed and built them. 

CAROLINE L. OVERMAN. 
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ress. In many houses—following an English fashion again—lamps are 
kept out of the drawing-room until lighting time, when they are brought 
as the ‘‘curtains are drawn.’’ But we do not always draw the curtains 
in this country, not requiring the extra warmth; and most persons pre- 
fer their lamps in their places, filled and ready to light, all day. They 
should be filled, at any rate, in the mornings; never after dark; that is 
to say, when gas is burning, on account of danger from explosion. 
Dusting of those rooms not put in order before breakfast should follow 
the lamp-filling, and on Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays the maid 
will find nothing further to prevent her dressing to serve luncheon at 
one, which is the ordinary hour. 

Thursday the waitress cleans silver before luncheon. Every other 
Friday she cleans thoroughly the living-rooms—that is, drawing and 
sitting-rooms—or cleans extra silver. 

Saturday she sweeps thoroughly the dining-room and butler’s pantry 
before luncheon. In the afternoon there is more door-bell attendance, 
which is the waitress’ part to perform. In these days the telephone 
requires a good deal of running. The table linen should be mended in 
the afternoon hours, after tea is brought in at five o’clock, and then the 
table must be set for dinner, which is presumably at seven o’clock. 

The cook in this ménage of three prepares all the meals. As after- 
noon tea is usually made in the drawing-room, that comes under the 
waitress’ supervision, even when an order is given for it to be prepared 
outside. The cook must keep the kitchen in order, and cook meals for the 
servants, if these are prepared separately, as they should be in the inter- 
ests of servants’ dispositions and tempers. In the event of there being 
a servants’ dining-room, the cook has the care of that; but American 
houses on moderate lines are not always well equipped with servants’ 
quarters. So usually the cook has to sit in the midst of the heat and 
odors and eat, which is not right. The back hall and stairs are the 
cook’s to clean. A cook who does all this usually commands $6 per 
week. 

Now, as may be seen from this schedule, the waitress’ mornings are 
unevenly filled—that is, on the cleaning silver and living-room and din- 
ing-room days she is too crowded and could not manage. But that is 
where the laundress’ extra duties come in. On the three last days of 
the week her washing and ironing are and should be over. She is no 
longer a laundress, but a housemaid. So she does the upstairs or bed- 
room work on these days. The laundress’ regular duties are as follows: 
She must every morning, before breakfast, put the library or upstairs 
sitting-rooms in order, the front upper hall and stairway, lower hall and 
steps. After breakfast on Monday she washes. After breakfast on 
Tuesday and Wednesday she irons. On the last named day she puts 
away her clothes and cleans her laundry. Thursday the laundress, hav- 
ing finished with her tubs, is free to put the bedrooms to rights, and to 
clean two bedrooms and a bathroom thoroughly. On Friday she can go 
through the same program, with two other bedrooms and another 
bathroom. She should also clean dressing-table silver. She can mend 
or do pressing required for dressmakers if she has time. 

Saturday, in addition to the bedroom daily work, the halls and stair- 
way at the front of the house should be cleaned. The laundress should 
dress, like the waitress, in black stuff gown, cap, collar and cuffs when 
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out of the laundry. She should turn down the beds while the family is 
at dinner or afterwards, take iced-water to the bedrooms and assist the 


I waitress at dinner if the number of guests makes it necessary. She has 
id bedroom bells to answer, and is responsible for the brushing of clothes. 
i This may seem a severe schedule, and from those slatternly servants 
i whose one idea is to escape, not to perform, duties, a wail may be 
i, expected to arise. Yet even these find days when work is piled upon 
q them to suffocation, sim; because, lacking a system, it all comes at 
i once. The scheme detailed above is provided by a housekeeper who has 
H studied the subject for years, and.-whose household is a model of man- 
if agement and cheerful service. It is one of the greatest mistakes in the 
if world to suppose that a slipshod, easy-going house is a happy one. 
hi: Households with larger staffs, and bachelor’s households, are also to 
i be discussed in this corner. There are many who have means, but no 
iW education for government of domestic kingdoms, and such have begged 
i for advice. Bachelors are also hopelessly at sea about arrangements 
when the executive housekeeper ‘‘leaves’’ and casts them into absolute 
misery of mind. But at this particular season, which is holiday time, 
if and includes much extra work as well as fun for everybody connected 
4 with a house, one may as well consider the special duties and cireum- 
h stances of the period, and let the routine matters always in season pass 
4 for a little time. 
i Now, to begin with, the increasing shortness of days just now makes 
\ the hours for certain kinds of labor far more hurried than they have 
i been. Daylight is very necessary for cleaning, and there is an “‘inces- 
i sancy’’ of that, as a child remarked of her study. As part of the holi- 
' day program is sitting up very late and getting up still later, the staff 
I. is pretty nearly always in a scramble to keep rooms in order for the 
a next using. Suppose a small family with two servants, and two boys at 
home from school or college for the Christmas holidays. No one expects 
; a boy to pick up a collar, or even to air his room in the mornings. He 
‘ may bring friends in at any and all hours, eat at any and all times, 
4 upset archaic arrangements at will, keep everybody in suspense and a 
rush because it is only for two weeks. In such case, if there is no 
chance of having an extra servant in, even by the day, one would sug- 
t gest that there should be absolutely no worry of laundry work for the 
cook, while cooking is so frequent and so irregular. It will be cheaper 
fh, in the end to send it in bulk out of the house, or to have a woman in, 
} than to antagonize, fret and possibly infuriate a valuable incumbent by 
j the perpetual worry of extra and unfinished work. Then let the maids 
be up betimes. No matter how late the family is, make it a point that 
the airing and putting to rights of the dining-room and other places that 
must be used by the family when it does appear, must be done early, 
; when the air is fresh. It is a tonic for the servant who does it and a 
i satisfaction. Let everything outside the bedrooms, halls, stairways and 
sitting-rooms be clean and sweet. Remove every trace of a late evening; 
; do not allow a cigar ash to remain in any receptacle; take the burnt 
| matches out of the fireplace, if there is no fire to be lit; shake out the 
d curtains, shake up the sofa-pillows, put back the books and the music. 
# No one wants even the best time in the world to present dregs to an 
f early morning’s fastidiousness. The mistress of the house, tired though 
i she may be, will do well to get up herself and encourage her handmaids 


\ 
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by the support of her own wide-awakeness and energy. She can more 
easily secure a nap in the afternoon than one at seven of the morning 
with a thousand cares of the day besetting her. The early morning start 
is the most paying investment in the day’s work, for its returns are 
speedier and fuller. 

One safe rule for heads of families with holiday drains and scrambles 
imminent is to be philosophical about both, if they are inevitable. Next 
year your boys may be asked to bankrupt some other home and upset 
its cherished calm. Therefore, if yours are coming to you, make up 
your mind to extra work and extra spending of money; and having done 
so, bear them with cheerfulness and even with mirth. Who has not 
watched with discomfort the agonized expression of a housekeeper who 
hears her best sofa springs groan under the writhings and squirmings 
of two boys pommeling each other? Who has not seen her wince or 
heard her scold as fruit stains her napkins and ink dyes her rug? But 
if it must be borne, it must; and why add to one’s own suffering by 
torturing the whole company? 

Another safe and important rule is not to chide the servants while 
the pressure is on. A case in point comes to mind. A lady who had 
kept her waitress over-busy for days found the pantry sink, late one 
night, thick with grease. “Her pious rage was natural at the slackness 
of the maid, who, as she said, ‘‘should have sat up all night rather than 
to have left a greasy sink.’’ ‘‘I shall discharge her,’’ she exclaimed. 
In the morning, knowing that there was great need of a waitress’ clear 
head, the wise lady decided to say nothing, especially as she had shown 
that she had been near the place by leaving a plate or a spoon there. 
Before the breakfast dishes were washed the mortified maid was serub- 
bing at the guilty sink with ammonia and soda. At four in the after- 
noon she confusedly said: ‘‘I was dropping last night with the aches 
in my feet or I never would have left such asink.’’ This exceedingly 
homely incident teaches that it is best to think twice before speaking, 
and then often not to speak. 

Have plenty and plenty of sheets and pillow-cases, of towels, of nap- 
kins, at this visitors’ season. Be sure there are many dozens of glass 
and dish and kitchen cloths and dusters and towels. It makes the great- 
est difference in the ease with which the machinery rolls. At other 
times it is better system to let them patch and darn and wash and 
rewash. Just now it only complicates matters. With an abundance of 
implements, even if of the cheapest sorts, a cheerful mind and a holiday 
spirit, the season may be made a source of comfort and inspiration, not 
only within the four walls of a house, but through a whole community. 

The season is the one of all others when domestic comfort is at a pre- 
mium. In other words family just now reigns supreme. Christmas 
cheer can not be decently had in a boarding house or a hotel. The 
mission of the home is not always a home mission. And hospitality 
does not consist in turning the house topsy-turvy and spending ill-spared 
money forrich relations. Take in outsiders, who are exiles or strangers, 
and let your fire light shine beyond its own windows. Do not neces- 
sarily, however, let your elasticity extend only to waif-bachelors, either. 
They have tenable ways of passing a holiday evening, which are forbid- 
den to lone women. Theatres and restaurants require escorts. Remem- 
ber the really lonely then, and open your house wide. 
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the Adirondacks and the Southern mountains and club moss from the 
Jersey hills are the main material. Holly and laurel, as well as juniper 
and box, are brought to Keyport in great quantities. The holly comes 
largely from the South, and its growth increases in luxuriance as one 
proceeds farther in that direction. What was merely a shrub in the 
Northern States becomes a bush in Maryland, and a tree sixty to eighty 
feet high in South Carolina. 

The mistletoe has about it English tradition reaching back to Druidi- 
cal times, and its attendant customs seem peculiarly British. But it is 
not likely that a single sprig of mistletoe sold in the United States comes 
from British soil. What is imported comes from Normandy, where it 
infests the poplars and is so much a pest that the government is helping 
its destruction. The mistletoe is a familiar feature of the winter land- 
scape of our own Southern States, a dark green patch nestling in the 
upper branches of some tall tree whose own Jeaves have been shed. And 
the American mistletoe, with its pearly white berries, is fully as beauti- 
ful as its foreign cousin. In Maryland and Virginia it has always been 
a favorite decoration, and at Christmas times has always been given a 
conspicuous place, mingled with the blue berries of the green cedar, 
masses of pine, and sprays of a local parasitic plant bearing seed vessels 
of a brilliant scarlet. 

The bright flowers which are occasionally used on wreaths are dyed 
Cape flowers, balsam and immortelles. 

The Christmas trees themselves are of various kinds. The white 
spruce is the ideal tree; next come the black spruce, with its dark green 
branches dotted with ovate cones of purple, and the fir, and finally the 
hemlock and the pine. 

Nothing is more charming than an appropriately bedecked house dur- 


ing the Christmas season, and it requires no great quantity of green stuff 
to bring in the holiday cheer. A few bunches of holly, and a few yards 
of pine rope will accomplish the result. A bunch of holly will be the 
prettiest dinner-table decoration that could be found. 


ROM several persons complaints have come that Mr. Fred Lumis’s 
design, which secured the third prize in the Cottage Competition, 
does not fulfill the conditions of being original work. A design by 

J. Nat. Hutchins of New York which appeared in Academy Architecture 
for 1893 is brought forward as the probable source of Mr. Lumis’s 
inspiration. Mr. Lumis denies the charge of plagiarism entirely. We 
think it only fair to Mr. Lumis and to his critics that both the designs 
should be reprinted, and that Mr. Lumis should offer his explanations. 
He says: 

“The third prize design fulfilled the conditions governing the com- 
petition, even to ‘the convenience and originality of the plan.’ I never 
saw the plans of the design you refer to. My plan was entirely my own 
conception, and as far as I know was ‘purely original.’ In regard to 
the perspective, I made my original study (which is still in my posses- 
sion) and showed it to my wife for criticism. She was pleased with it, 
and suggested that it have an English landscape as an accessory. A few 
days afterward I borrowed some copies of Academy Architecture, with the 
idea of finding something for a setting for my elevation. I found the 
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More@an, TEx. 
Please give a decorative scheme for a room 14x16 feet, ceiling 1044 feet. One 
large oriole window on the south side and a smaller window on the east. Fireplace 
on the west side, and a door leading into bedroom a foot below it. Door leading into 
hall on north side. The room contains a full bedroom set, a few family portraits on 
the walls, and an ingrain carpet. It is not yet papered. 
MRS. E. W. 


The room submitted for suggestions is one of fine proportions and offers unusual 
interest to the decorator; not knowing the woodwork nor prevailing color of furniture, 
it is, however, difficult to send any certain scheme of coloring. With a southeast 
exposure, you have plenty of light, and the climate usually in your country is warm 
enough to suggest rather cool coloring. A medium mulberry or green would be very 
beautiful with a deep cream ceiling. These colorings may be obtained by using dyed 
tapestry burlap, or paper of some cheap light color may be hung, and then calecimined 
in the desired shade. There are beautiful papers in green or red or yellow now in 
our shops, not necessarily dear, but we do not know whether you can secure them 
where you are. The above suggestions are therefore offered as being more practical. 
The colors in the carpet must be also considered. A black fur rug before the fire- 
place, and possibly two others about the room, would be sure to accent the general 
coloring in a happy way. A very great addition is attained when the picture mold- 
ings colored two shades, one taken from the wall, and the other from the ceiling color. 
If the oriole window is not too useful an one, it should be filled with potted plants— 
one or two it should have if at all practical; this will add great beauty to the general 
effect of the room. Do not have fancy colored pots; plain greens, yellows and reds are 
more effective. A good quality of the ordinary red earthern ware flower pot placed on 
a strong plate of blue and white, or Oriental decoration looks far more artistic than the 
wretched weakly colored fancy pot so much used and which makes a sad discord in 
any well decorated room. 





GLOBE VILLAGE, Mass. 

My bedroom faces the south. It has in it an oak bookease with glass doors, an 
oak writing desk, an old flat top curly-maple bureau, an old-fashioned round table with 
three legs, four common chairs, a rocker, a washstand and a bed. I shall not do any- 
thing to the room before spring, when I intend to put in an iron bedstead and an old 
fashioned washstand instead of what I have now. I shall not have much money to 
spend on the room, but want it as pretty as possible. I use it in the daytime a great 
deal. MISS R. H. 


The room itself seems of good proportions, and this goes far toward making an 
attractive room. As the ceiling is rather low, we would suggest that the picture 
molding should be raised to the top of the wall if not so arranged at present. The 
floor should be painted or stained a reddish brown, with a rug made of heavy ingrain 
earpet. There are really beautiful designs and colorings to be had in the best shops. 
A dark ground with blue or pink design on it, according to the paper you select. A 
large and strong flowered paper for the walls would give color, tone and warmth to the 
room, which, with so much light furniture, might seem a little cold. The ceiling will 
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be safer to have plain, the e of the ground of the wall paper. We should like to 





suggest using the south v vy for plants, as you are to have two others for comfort- 























use. There might at a small expense a shallow bay window, very like 
an old-fashioned shop win evel with the window sill, and with doors opening out, 
divided in the middle. |] d be made air-tight, and the space where the plants 
stand, the bottom of the w, might be of tile or even brick, so as to allow of 
sprinkling the plants witl he bother of removing them. If this is not possible, 
have a broad ledge made this south window and plenty of potted plants. Keep 
the furniture well up to tl 1, so as to give space in the middle of the room. It is 
of the greatest importan vce the furniture in its best location. Poor furniture 
well put will make a be owing than finer pieces in their wrong places. The 
bureau and writing desk ild if possible each leave a window on the left. Heavy 
pieces should be arrang: ypposite sides of the room to balance one another. 
Have a lamp and some bor th a bit of sewing ready at hand, on the ‘‘old-fashioned 
round table.’’ These little rs will insure much comfcrt and attractiveness. Mus- 

n curtains will be almo cessity, and need not be of great expense. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


I should like a decor scheme for my bedroom. It is 13x1314 feet, with a 10- 
foot 6-ineh eeiling. It] vindow on each of two sides. There is no open grate. 





a fine bedstead, st ble, chair, rocker in antique oak, which I want to have 
G. L. B. 


the room 





It is exceedingly i to give useful suggestions without a full description of 

the room: the woodwork s it is, what uses the room is to be put to, and a hint 
r two of the preferences e occupant. In the present case we must simply sur- 
mise that it is desired w ild send a moderately expensive scheme for a gentle- 
man’s bedroom, and that are neither preferences nor prejudices to be consid- 
ered. It is advised that th r be painted a reddish brown, well covered with a rug 
made of ingrain carpet, t ree-ply quality, a dark ground with a good design. 
Matting and some skins ck rugs of a quiet character would be good also. One 
should be laid beside the istead, another before the chest of drawers, a carpet one 
before the washstand, et« walls may be prepared with a good conventional blue- 
and-white pattern. Ceilit 1m white, or it should correspond with the white of the 
| Do not have ai er, neither a figured paper on the ceiling; blue denim, 
edged with a little whit makes good curtains. Let them hang straight down 
from top of window to the White sash curtains of swiss should be hung inside 
close to the sash. Thes¢ ld be simply hemmed and hang straight also. The 
denim ones are to hang pole, and be kept drawn back except of a stormy night 
when they may be clo mfort’s sake. A table or writing desk should stand 
under the gas jet, whicl have a plain, substantial shade so as to throw the light 
well on the tabl Perhay chest of drawers would better go on the right of the 
gas jet; over the chest of ers let a good-sized mirror be hung. Your table could 
then be placed to the rig e window, thus securing a good light by day, and by 
all means have a large lai the table or desk, with an easy chair ready to invite an 
hour’s reading, near bj your room thoroughly your own, arranged to suit your 
habits, and as far as g admits have your preferences for color and style car- 
‘ied out. The washsta1 d be ample, and have a mirror hung overit. Plenty of 
unging space for tows l be arranged. A very good notion is to have a small 
> made tor furniture, which holds a number of towels and cloths 

und may be the window for sun and air at one’s pleasure. Lastly 
» near the he e bed gives much convenience and furnishes nicely. 






































CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


1ave two bedroo1 are very unsatisfactory. The first is a young man’s 
with four doors large windows. The walls and ceiling are covered 
with canvas, with a lding eighteen inches from ceiling; wall is painted 





light pink, ceiling light There is a stenciled border above picture molding, 





also small border on Mantel, oak, with green mottled tiles and gas grate. 
Woodwork hard oiled } r hard oiled maple, in bad condition. Oak bedstead 
nd dressing table stai1 el] Rattan chairs and octagon table stained black. 
B shelves stained bl curtains, yellow shades, Oriental rugs. 


The second bedroo1 ree large windows in a bay looking east. It has four 
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doors, one of which could be closed. The walls and ceiling are canvas, painted yellow, 
and stenciled as in first room. Woodwork and rugs as in first room. In it is a four- 
post mahogany bed, a low boy, two old chairs and a writing desk. In both rooms it 
is difficult to find good light for bed. MRS. J. B. 


By the plan submitted there seems to be a superfluity of doors in the first room, 
and it would be a good scheme to hide one of them. Fora young man’s room, and 
with the sunny southwest exposure, again taking for a keynote the ‘‘green mottled 
tile’’ about the ‘‘gas grate’’ (we could wish it were a genuine open fire) it would seem 
desirable to paint the canvas now hung on the walls a rich, soft green, ceiling a deep 
cream or even yellow, the molding yellow or green. No dimensions of room are given; 
if the ceiling is high, allow it to be colored down to picture molding. If low, have 
the molding pushed up to top of the wall. Against this green wall, you will find the 
black furniture very effective. The floor would better be painted a dark reddish 
brown, the best color for Oriental rugs; on the mantel shelf, a strip of green velour or 
velveteen edged with gilt galoon will be a good touch. Picture frames as far as pos- 
sible should be gilt; broad, plain oak gilded frames are the most attractive and suit 
almost every sort of picture. If more money may be spent, and more decoration 
desired, a fine effect may be attained by using a wide wooden molding in the angle 
between wall and ceiling. This is colored two shades taken from the wall or ceiling, 
or the ceiling may be papered with a green and gilt paper. The molding or cornice 
should then be green and gilt. The cornice should be five, six or seven inches wide. 
An excellent article in THE House BEAUTIFUL, January issue, 1898, volume III, entitled 
“‘Cornices versus Corners,”’ gives a clear reason for this treatment and explains how it 
may be done. The treatment of the first room will apply equally well to the second, 
except that we would suggest a deep rose color, or an old-fashioned pumpkin yellow 
for the walls. A cornice in the angle between wall and ceiling and a flowered paper 
all over the ceiling. Some large design in yellow and green roses if the walls are 
pumpkin color, and pink and green roses if a rose color is selected for the walls. The 
cornice must be colored to bring walls and ceiling together, two shades. The maple 
floor if too bad to stain a dark mahogany color, may be painted as in other room, but 
use stain rather than paint wherever possible. A good place for the bed seems diffi- 
eult to find. The best place would seem to be opposite the bay between the doors. 
Of course, it is not desirable to place a bedstead facing the light, and wholly impos- 
sible when invalidism keeps an occupant much in bed. A small table should be 
placed near the head of the bed, on which candle, matches and a favorite book or two 
should lie. The bay window offers a fine place for plants. A wide shelf of stained 
wood, mahogany color, with a few or many pots would be charming, and the green of 
the foliage mixed with the rose or pumpkin color of walls delightful to the artistic eye. 
A deep flounce of swiss muslin clear around the top of the windows in alcove or bay, 
and short straight pieces from top to window sill on either side of the outside win- 
dows, would not shut off the desirable light and yet give finish and lightness to the 
room. 





Lama, N. Y. 
Please send decorative scheme. My room is a sleeping room, 18 feet long, 9 feet 
wide and 8 feet high. Oak bedroom set, oak rocker and a willow-work basket. 
MISS K. E. 


With so meager a description of the room for which suggestions are asked, it is 
difficult to say much. The room’s dimensions demand a paper; either a stripe or 
flower design, something to give height to the ceiling and shorten the extreme length 
for the width. A strong rose vine, or a pink and white, or blue and white stripe, would 
each and all help to modify this defect of the room. Have the picture molding 
pushed up to the ceiling. White muslin curtains at the windows. A little cushion of 
flowered cretonne on your rocking-chair would add a bright note, and if you cared to 
spend the money, spread for your bed of the same stuff, with a scant ruffle on three 
sides, letting the cover hang over the sides and foot of the bed nine or ten inches. 
The ruffle is usually hemmed top and bottom, and side plaited two and a half inches 
apart; do not be afraid of strong coloring for your walls; select a good design, and you 
will not tire of it, as is likely when a weaker pattern is chosen. Have your rocking- 
chair placed near a window, with light falling in on the left if possible. The willow- 
work basket should be within reach. 
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GRANT City, Mo. 
eme forone room. The furnishing now consists of an 
lors éeru and old rose; drapery in six-foot door of old 
1; rope porti@re at other door in same colorings, 
stool with eushion of old blue and éeru silk; divan 
» white and gold faney chair with cushion of écru and 
very light cushion; a leather-covered rocker. There 
ning-glories, two etchings, two oil paintings, one cabi- 
rg centerpiece, one small onyx stand. Two floor cush- 
roidered Russian erash. Irish point-lace curtains. 
Also what paper would do well in adjoining recep- 

MRS. A. J. 


materia 


draperies of éeru and old rose, it would seem wiser to 

| tapestry burlap or cartridge paper, ceiling a shade or 
he old rose to stand out and show to better advantage. 
ch variety of furniture and coloring, a plain background 
molding one part brown and one part gilt would add a 

. The cushions and coverings should be as much as 
preferably. If it is desired to make the room richer, a 
es may be colored éeru and gilt and placed on the ceil- 
n the walls, forming a square in the center of the ceil- 
ng red, something to harmonize with the old rose of the 
paper if obtainable in the right red, would be desirable. 





REMINGTON, VA. 
ns handsome hat-rack, brie-a-brae cabinet, leather sofa 
| eabinet, several hall chairs, square table, pedestal with 
indows on two sides, open fireplace, lace curtains, walls 
n, woodwork hard-finish Georgia pine. Floor is walnut. 
Could bring piano into the room. What changes 
MRS. G. R. 


vetween blue and green’’, we could wish the woodwork 
enameled woodwork would be excellent. However, with 
woodwork as they now are, it is strongly reeommended 
ely finished and lay gay rugs as many as may be on it. 
the hall would add great dignity to this ample arpart- 
he fireplace and another at the foot of the staircase. A 
f furnishing is to have the hall floor left bare, with rugs 
earpeted. It keeps the upper rooms much quieter and 
itly to be desired. This carpet, together with the window 
ertain shade of red. Both carpet and curtains should be 
may be had in two shades of one color. For the windows 


be substituted for the lace eurtains, which cannot be alto- 
monious in the hall deseribed. The silk curtain hangs 


f the window to the sill, not below. It would seem better 
in the library. Very great consideration should be given 
its most useful appropriate situation. Careless arrange- 
admirable room. The large table ought to be placed if 


of the front door. A large lamp should be on it and plenty 


dy to be taken up without effort. Chairs should be placed 
used night or day with comfort and ease. A long sofa 
or four feet, perhaps a little more, from it, is a French 
recommend; two large chairs, one at either end of the 
the sofa, almost a little room, and invite friendly con- 


rse. The hat-rack, of course, goes near the front door. A 


The writing desk should always be near a window, open, it 


up ready for use. A tub or large pot of plants would add 


l ones would be out of place in such a room. 
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